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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Outlines of Metaphysics. By John S. Mackenzie, Professor of Logic 
and Philosophy in the University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. London and New York, Macmillan & Co. — pp. xv, 172. 

This book, Professor Mackenzie tells us in the Preface, " is the outcome of 
a large plan. " He says : " I had promised a good many years ago to write a 
book for Sonnenschein's Library of Philosophy, giving a comprehensive and 
connected survey of philosophical first principles, as these appear in the 
light of the most recent developments of thought." Before this promise 
could be fulfilled, Mr. Bradley's Appearance and Reality was published. 
"I decided for a time at least to abandon the larger scheme and attempt 
something smaller and more feasible. It seemed to me that a short intro- 
ductory book might at least be of some use in helping students to a more 
easy understanding of the larger ones — a book that should aim chiefly at 
indicating the place and nature of the various metaphysical problems, 
rather than at thrashing them out in detail." 

In preparing these outlines, Mr. Mackenzie has kept in view the purpose 
of an introduction rather than that of a text-book. He has been more 
anxious to present the problems, method, and results of a certain type of 
metaphysics than to acquaint the student with the different ways in which 
metaphysicians have conceived the problems and methods and have reached 
the results of their speculative task. * ' It seemed to me that, in view of the 
recent constructive work that has been attempted in our own country, it 
ought now to be possible in a quite short sketch to give enough indication 
of the nature of the problems to enable the student to find his bearings 
among them" (Preface). An introduction of this kind is likely to have 
more of the metaphysical spirit than the critically constructive survey of the 
development of metaphysical theories, yet it will not enable the student to 
gain a proper perspective and emancipate himself from the bondage of any 
particular theory. 

Metaphysical speculation has turned mainly on that fundamental antith- 
esis in our experience between self and not-self. Dualism arises from the 
simple acceptance of this antithesis as an ultimate fact. Materialism, ideal- 
ism, agnosticism arise either from attempts to overcome it, or from despair 
of any ultimate solution. " Experience is much more of a piece than it is 
apt at first to appear. " " The problem of metaphysics can no longer present 
itself as that of dealing with two opposing forms of reality." " The world 
of matter and the world of mind, in the only sense in which these two can 
be set in opposition to one another, are both ideal constructions." " They 
both stand in opposition to the raw material which is brought within such 
ideal systems." The antithesis between mind and matter must give place 
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to that between thought and sense, " an opposition that can no longer be 
regarded as a sharp and final one " (pp. 91-3). 

* ' What is wanted as a propaedeutic to metaphysics is not a theory of 
knowledge, but a theory of experience ; and a complete theory of experi- 
ence would be a complete metaphysics" (p. 35). 

From the foregoing it is not difficult to discover the author's conception 
of the problem of metaphysics. ' ' Metaphysics is the science which seeks 
to take a comprehensive view of experience with the view of understand- 
ing it as a systematic whole " (p. 11). Its problem is that of " considering 
and criticising the whole work of that constructive activity which is in- 
volved in experience" (p. 98). "The development of experience pro- 
ceeds on the whole from the less determinate to the more determinate by 
the introduction of more and more definite constructive forms." "The 
problem of metaphysics is to understand these various modes of determi- 
nation and to see within what limits each is valid " (p. 94). 

To determine what are the 'fundamental forms of construction,' or to 
' discover the categories, ' Mr. Mackenzie attempts a ' genetic survey ' of 
experience. He traces the development of experience, not with the eyes 
of the psychologist, but for the purpose of discovering " what elements the 
various modes of conscious development contribute to the apprehension of 
reality" (p. 55). "The main modes of construction " are: (1) "Perceptual 
construction or that which is involved in the simple setting before us of a 
number of objects ; (2) scientific construction or that which is involved in 
the attempt to connect objects together so as to think of them in relation to 
one another as parts of a larger system ; (3) ethical construction or that 
which is involved in the effort to bring objects in relation to a final end or 
good ; (4) aesthetic construction or that which is involved in the apprehen- 
sion of objects in relation to feeling, as beautiful or the reverse ; (5) re- 
ligious construction or that which is involved in the effort to view the 
universe as a complete system which is one, beautiful, and good ; (6) spec- 
ulative construction or that which is involved in the systematic attempt to 
think out the justification for such a view of the universe " (p. 90). 

The third and most interesting part of this book is devoted to the "essen- 
tial work of metaphysics, ' ' the criticism of these ideal constructions. The 
question asked is : Within what limits is each construction valid ? It is not 
possible to test their validity by an external criterion. The test applied is 
self-consistency and completeness. Thus ' speculative construction ' is 
required to "enable us to view experience as a whole, to see it as a com- 
pletely coherent, self-consistent, and satisfactory system " (p. 1 56). 

The conclusion of this venture in criticism may be summed up as fol- 
lows : "Take any construction by itself and it fails ; take it in relation to 
the whole, and we may reasonably believe that it does not fail." "Ex- 
perience is an organic whole in which each part has value only in the light 
of all the rest." " On the whole, then, I would urge that the broad result 
of metaphysical inquiry is to lead us to have a general conviction of the 
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reliability of experience as a whole, coupled with a general distrust of the 
finality of any particular aspect of it" (pp. 164, 165). 

In a note appended to the chapter on Speculative Construction, the most 
interesting in the book, Mr. Mackenzie says : "The comparison of different 
systems supplies one of the chief tests of the validity of any one system. 
Another justification for the historical methods of study has also been sup- 
plied incidentally in the course of this book, by the emphasis that has been 
laid on the genetic character of human thoughts " (p. 160). Though it is 
asserted "that the order of our study ' ' (z*. e., the criticism of the ideal con- 
structions) "will continue to be as far as possible the genetic one," one is 
forced to conclude that the genetic method has done its work, when it has 
aided in the discovery of the forms of the constructive activity involved in 
experience, and that in the essential or critical work of metaphysics it plays 
a very minor part. Surely the similarity between the experience of the 
individual and that of the race is sufficiently great to warrant a more ex- 
tensive application of the most interesting of the methods, the genetic. 
Nearly every one will join with Mr. Mackenzie in expressing abhorrence at 
the introduction of mere historical detail into a metaphysical discussion ; 
but what one asks for is not fidelity to the chronological, but to the logical 
order, not a slavish tracing of the development of the opinions of any 
philosopher, but of types of metaphysical theory. This would, no 
doubt, require more space than that at the disposal of a " quite short 
sketch." 

The reading of these Outlines of Metaphysics will increase the desire of 
every serious student of metaphysics to see the fulfilment of the promise, 
which Mr. Mackenzie made some years ago and partially repeats in the 
Preface to this book, to take the "longer voyage" required for a "com- 
prehensive and connected survey of philosophical first principles." 

Walter C. Murray. 
Dalhousie College. 

The Level of Social Motion : An Enquiry into the Future Conditions of 
Human Society. By Michael A. Lane. New York, The MacmiUan 
Co. — pp. ix, 577. 

This book deserves more than a passing notice, not because its positions 
are unfamiliar, but rather on account of its patient application of the ma- 
terialistic conception of history to the future of human society. While some 
spiritualistic mechanism gets woven into the warp of the book, its evident 
drift is along the lines of Marx and Loria. " Public good and equality of 
wealth are the same thing ;" and, at the same time, "social growth is a 
process entirely independent of man' s volition. ' ' The trend of social motion 
is mechanically adjusted and has as its norm the bee group or what we 
observe in the bee-hive. Such a level is the end toward which social forces 
flow. Progress depends upon change of environment without change of 
locality. 



